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PreFatory Note: This paper was sug- 
gested by a passage in the volume on guid- 
ance of the St. Louis Survey Report, which 
was written under the direction of Dr. Ruth 
Strang of Columbia University. After men- 
tioning numerous agencies and clinics, the 
report stresses the importance of composi- 
tion as a means of understanding children. 
“The themes children write, the pictures 
they draw, the things they construct, and 
the questions they ask and answer fre- 
quently give clues to their family relation- 
ships, their conflicts, and their attitudes 
toward persons and situations.” 


N THE ORDINARY experience- 

type composition there are certain 

clues which ungestionably help a 
teacher in understanding children. Home 
situations are often revealed in the chil- 
dren’s stories. Affections, standards, and 
desires are vividly portrayed by these chil- 
dren who can recognize significant inci- 
dents and who can relate them clearly. 
Many experience stories are the whole- 
some, gay accounts which healthy, active 
children exchange with their classmates. 
A few compositions indicate problems 
which require the understanding of a 
teacher. Other compositions assure a 
teacher that a child is on his way toward 
solving a problem. 





In correspondence with children in 
various parts of the country, child to child 
revelations are sometimes quaint and 
sometimes spontaneous, but the play back 
and forth is usually interesting. 


In fanciful stories or in fictitious 
stories, children give evidence of various 
types and degrees of imagination. Occa- 
sionally a child of little practical intelli- 
gence will produce a brief kaleidoscopic 
impression. Another child who does good 
expository writing and who can narrate 
any actual experience lacks the ability to 
devise a plot or the ability to give any 
suggestion of sense perception or feeling 
in what he writes. When a teacher knows 
that a child is under a nervous tension 
at home because of the unemployment of 
a parent, the illness of a parent, or the 
separation or anticipated separation of 
parents, the teacher is under some appre- 
hension about the child’s outlook. Any- 
thing written entirely off the subject of 
the child’s possible worries indicates that 
he has some resources to stabilize him. 
If he is able to use imaginative or de- 
scriptive powers, he is certainly not en- 
tirely pre-occupied with his home troubles. 
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Poverty is an age-old problem over 
which children have no control and from 
which they suffer greatly. Moralists have 
told children to bear up with their lot 
in life, not to be ashamed, and so on, but 
this doctrine does not give a poor child 
any poise. Lawrence was moralizing, not 
on his lot in life, but on New Year’s 
Resolutions. The son of an ash hauler 
does not have to write about going out 
to haul ashes with his father unless he 
can put his story across. “Pop and I got 
a shovel, a pick, a fork, and a broom and 
put them in our wagon. It was off to 
work we go.” (Memories of the seven 
dwarfs.) Lawrence went on with his ac- 
count until he and his father had some 
trouble with the board between the truck 
and the ash pit. As the father was re- 
setting the board, “I threw the ashes and 
hit my pop right in the face. He told me 
to be more careful. So I made a resolution 
to be more careful when I empty ashes.” 
Lawrence's understatement of what his 
father had really said to him caused a 
fraternal uproar when the class heard the 
story. No one else had ever hauled ashes, 
but many had provoked their fathers’ 
anger. When one fellow exclaimed, “His 
father must have said more than that,” 
another boy said, “Sure his father said 
more than that. That’s the joke.” The 
children laughed with Lawrence, not at 
him, and I secretly admired the skill with 
which he told about a humble occupation. 


A gawky, underprivileged boy of a 
very transient family wrote the following 
story which, to a certain extent, portrays 
his home circumstances, but more particu- 
iarly it reveals a sense of humor. The 
story was originally written without bene- 
fit of quotation marks. 

How To Get Out OF WasHinc DisHEs 

One day last week my mother said, 

“Albert you can wash the dishes.” 


I said, “You know I cannot wash dishes.” 

She said, ‘‘Yes you can, and get to it.” 

One of the boys who was there said, 
“Break one and you won’t have to wash 
the dishes.” 

I broke one and said, ‘See, Mother, I 
cannot wash dishes.” 

She said, ““Well go down and put in that 
ton of coal. You can break all you want. 
It’s in big lumps.” 

Owen has a bad speech defect, a lisp- 
ing, mushy indistinctness which our speech 
teacher calls “oral inactivity.” He is im- 
proving very slowly. Owen has been 
known to smile over humorous passages 
in reading and he makes some quite in- 
telligent short contributions in discussions, 
but it would be impossible for Owen to 
give oral evidence of as much humor as 
he shows in “Two Slides Too Many.” 
This is a much more valuable story writ- 
ten by Owen than a similar story written 
by a more agile fellow. It is commend- 
able for an awkward person to laugh at 
himself at the time of a stumble, but to 
recall awkwardness just because it was 
funny is going a long way toward aciuiev- 
ing confidence. 


Two Sities Too Many 

As I was coming to school today, I 
thought I would slide. I slid a few times. 
When I saw a boy fall, I began to laugh. 
I soon stopped because I had fallen. I re- 
member the warning my mother had given 
me. “Do not slide, Owen.” But I remem- 
bered it too late. 

I got up and said to myself, “Owen, you 
are not going to slide again.” But I was 
wrong because when I got half way up 
from Spring Avenue, I slid backwards and 
was stopped by a tree. But I got to school 
safe by walking on the grass near the curb. 


I was glad to receive such a story as 
the following one of Russell’s because 
Russell seemed to forget that teachers 
are not supposed to know anything about 
gangs and shacks unless an investigation 
is being made after some trouble has hap- 
pened. 
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Lost 


I had been hunting for the boys for a 
whole hour. They seemed to be always one 
place ahead of me. First I looked for them 
at the dump, then at the shack, but they 
always left a place before I got to it. Final- 
ly I decided to go home. Then I couldn’t 
find my way home. I wandered around a 
half an hour and finally I asked a policeman 
where Bergen Avenue was. He told me and 
I started home, but I got mixed up. Once 
I was on the other side of the railroad 
tracks. I passed Bergen and went on about 
four blocks when I saw the gang coming 
toward me. I called to them and they came 
to my side of the street. I asked them 
where they had been. They told me that 
they had been looking for me to go to the 
ball game with them. I went and was glad 
I had finally met them. 


We all know this vague, bewildered, 
dreamy boy who never initiates any trou- 
ble, but we watch his associations with 
some apprehension because we know that 
he is easily led. I was amazed at Russell’s 
ability to portray his vagueness so clearly. 

Hilda, quite unwittingly, gives a better 
character sketch of herself than I could 
give. 

WHat A FrreEND CaN MEAN 


I am always lonesome because I haven’t 
true friends. Sometimes I haven’t anything 
to do. Sometimes I call some of my friends 
and they can’t come out or they are play- 
ing with a girl I am forbidden to play with. 
Sometimes they don’t want any company. 
When I want to know what I did wrong, 
they won’t tell me. I finally swallow the 
lumps in my throat and then go home and 
try to read. But I can’t. I pick up one 
book and then another. The only way I 
can make my lonesomeness go away is to 
sleep it off or cry it out. 

Hilda expresses the loneliness of the 
“only” child whose mother is employed. 
I had no idea that the girl was quite the 
defeatist that she characterizes herself. 
I knew that she was unpopular, but I did 
not know that her mother was complicat- 
ing her efforts to make friends by restrict- 
ing her associations. 


Tom, more of an individualist than 
Hilda, is a far more resourceful person. 
He has read to great advantage, but he 
has a native inertia. 


THe House Witn Nosopy IN It 

Were you ever left alone to hold your 
own with noises that you didn’t under- 
stand? If so, you will know the chilling 
feeling I experienced when I was left alone 
one winter evening when it was too cold 
to play outside. My mother and father 
were out for the evening. First I tried to 
get interested in a book but found it im- 
possible because the window shades flapped 
incessantly. Next I attempted to busy my- 
self with a model airplane to no-avail. I 
thought of Buck, but I had purposely sent 
him with Mother and Dad so that he 
would not pester me while I was reading. 
There must be something for me to do. I 
thought of many things until I came to the 
radio. There might be something interest- 
ing on. There was and I appreciate our 
radio more than ever before. Also I never 
send Buck away with Dad and Mother any 
more. 

In writing “Frozen Stiff,’ Vera does 
not say that her back has been hurting 
since her cast was removed a few days 
ago. She has been trying to forget about 
her weak back in order to enjoy sledding 
with other children. Her story betrays 
her a bit, but it does not ask for sym- 
pathy. 

FROZEN STIFF 

“Come on,” I yelled to my friend. “If 
you’re going to the park, come on or else 
I’m going on.” 

*‘Just a minute,” she shouted as she came 
running down the stairs... . 

When we had been at the park for about 
an hour, my feet and fingers began to ache. 
My toes felt as if someone was sticking pins 
and needles in them. My fingers stung and 
I could hardly move them around. I folded 
my hand up inside my glove, but it did no 
good because my gloves were wet. Snow 
fell heavily and made my face sting with 
cold. I could hardly move. I tried to 
straighten up my back, but I was too cold. 

I began to wonder where my friend was. 
I looked around and she was just coming 


down the hill on the sled. 
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““Aren’t you cold?” I yelled as she whizzed 


by me. 
“Cold! not a bit,” she shouted back. 
“Before you go home, take a ride.” 


Greater than the handicap of a painful 
back, loneliness, a speech defect, or pov- 
erty, there is the difficulty of a great in- 
sufficiency of intelligence. Two years ago 
when Norman came to our school, a 
psychologist tested him and recommend- 
ed him for a special school. The boy’s 
affability caused us to keep him, even 
though his I. Q. was under seventy and it 
was impossible for him to do the regular 
work of his class. Norman has gradually 
and painstakingly accumulated a simple 
vocabulary which he can use to relate 
simple events. In describing the first 
snow of the year, his simplicity made his 
effect clearer than the effect produced by 
his more intelligent classmates. 

The first snow of the year looks so beau- 
tiful, snow coming down from the sky, boys 
and girls running in the snow. The tops 
of houses were covered with white snow. 
When night came, it was still snowing. 
The trees were whiter than ever. The 
hedge was like a wall. The Christmas tree 
all lighted up made the snow red, blue, and 
all colors. Lots of boys and girls were sled 
riding but not me. I was looking out of 
the window seeing the beautiful snow. 


Norman wrote this paragraph in fif- 
teen minutes with three misspelled 
words:—‘‘frist,” “heaush,” “rideing.” The 
grammatical mistake, “Lots of boys and 
gitls were sled riding but not me (I),” 
cannot be explained logically even to 
intelligent sixth graders because they 
have not had structural grammar. 


A social studies report is beyond Nor- 
man because he has not the intellectual 
means of extending his vocabulary to 
grasp anything far beyond his immediate 
environment. Each word that Norman 
has added to his vocabulary has been add- 
ed as an entity. He has almost no power 
of phonetic transfer. 


It is with great, if embarrassed satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that Norman is able to 
gain the commendation of the class for 
his description of the first snow. 


On the surface there is no reason why 
children in the midst of one city cannot 
correspond with children in the midst of 
another city. However, correspondences 
between city children and children of 
smaller towns seem to supply a comple- 
ment in the lives of the writers. “I know 
you're jealous of me because I’m going 
to see Sonja Henie skate at the Arena 
Thursday night, but then you have more 
places to go sledding than I have.” A 
few children in Perryville mentioned the 
building of a new shoe factory in the 
town, but half the St. Louis class immedi- 
ately interpreted the shoe factory in terms 
of employment—a fact not mentioned 
by the Perryville children. 

There are many interests in common 
such as the desire to be amateur broad- 
casters which Bobby Z. of Perryville and 
Tommy B. of St. Louis both share. Tommy 
would rather read about broadcasting and 
play with crystal sets than listen to a 
radio. Bobby’s last letter to Tommy be- 
gan, “A ham is a fine person to be.” Such 
a warm beginning to a pleasant letter 
merits a good answer. 

Dear Bob, 

I at last finished and tested my skis. 

Skiing is the easiest thing I have ever done. 

I go down the hill and when I reach the 

bottom, somehow I fall every time. 

(There follow rather complicated 

directions for the making of skis.) 
Bob, it’s an easy thing to say that all 
you need is a radio and a microphone. 

But it is a lot harder than that. You have 

to pass a test to get a ham’s license and 

then get your station identification number. 
Your ski-crazy friend, 
Tommy B. 

In a chatty correspondence, a timid 
girl enjoys a sociability that she does not 
enjoy in her immediate circle. Over a 
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distance of miles Barbara of Henderson- 
ville was able to draw much from Doris. 
Bits of Barbara’s letters reveal the human 
concern which gratified Doris. 

February 11, 1937 

From your description of your kitten 
Boo he must be very cute. How did you 
teach him manners? I wish you would tell 
me for I would like to teach my dog 
manners. 

You said your father works in a post 
ofice. That must be very interesting to 
watch him sort letters or do whatever he 
does. I have always thought it would be 
nice to see the whole of a post office. Have 
you found any more pets there? Do you 
ever help your father when he is working? 
Well all I can say is write soon. Tell your 
father to rush the letter. 

May 15, 1937 
Dear Doris, 

Please send me your picture in your next 
letter and a picture of the baby. I love 
babies and I love to play with them. Un- 
fortunately we have no babies at our house 
so I treat my dog like one. 

My newest hobby is collecting pictures 
of Princess Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. 
If you have any you don’t want, please 
send them. 

Do you have any girls’ organizations in 
St. Louis besides the Girl Scouts? If you 
do, please tell me about them in your next 
letter. 

Your unseen pal, 
Barbara 
Jimmy, no doubt, has many kind senti- 
ments, but his sentiments are not sustain- 
ed. He wrote the following letter to a 
man who donated a Chinese elm to every 
child in St. Louis. Jimmy’s work is so 
fragmentary that I wish another public- 
spirited citizen would give Jimmy an- 
other tree so that he might say, “Thank 
you” as beautifully as he thanked Mr. 
Swift. 
April 19, 1939 
Dear Mr. Swift, 

I am very thankful that I have a tree 

of my own on its route up forty-five feet. 


Not even the best is too good for my 
Chinese Elm tree. I went up to a nearby 
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park and got a bucket full of fertile soil 
just to put on the bottom of the hole 
where the elm will get its food. I think 
that during April I will not have to worry 
about my young sprout getting water. 

Five years from now I will be walking 
along the street and see a Chinese Elm 
forty-five feet high shading some house for 
the summer. A thought will come to my 
mind, “Mr. Swift gave all these trees to 
beautify the city.” 

Yours truly, 
Jimmy M. 

Adventure stories are frequently at- 
tempted by preadolescents but they are 
not well executed because the children 
are too highly fed by the thrills of the 
“Big-Little” books, the radio, and the 
movies. Even vicariously, the children 
cannot get enough experience to supply 
the background for a brief adventure 
incident until they have read adolescent 
adventure literature. However the re- 
currence of such stories as the following 
one of Joe’s illustrates the pre-adolescent’s 
uncritical delight in writing adventure 
stories. Joe’s story was written in response 
to a very large picture. Joe imagines 
himself one of the two hunters in the 
picture. 

A Draw WitH A Grizzly 

One day when I was riding circle for the 
T down bar L outfit, I came close to 
Slipper Flannigan who had a cub grizzly 
roped around the stomach. The cub was 
just about falling into “Death Ravine.” 
The old maw grizzly didn’t know Slipper 
was helping her cub and she leaped for 
him. I lets fly with my six shooter and 
found it wouldn’t work. So I takes a grab 
at my rifle. I rides up between Slipper and 
the grizzly. I let go of a bullet that went 
right down the old grizzly’s spine and 
came out of her tail. One of her claws hit 
Tarzan my horse in his leg. I pulled the 
claw out and dragged the bear back to the 
chuck wagon for the cook to cook for 
supper. 

Next day when I went out, I found that 
Tarzan limped. I went back and got an- 
other horse. I nearly died because I didn’t 
have Tarzan with me the rest of the week. 
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There is nothing in Joe’s story to in- 
dicate that he had, for an eleven-year-old, 
a sad sense of futility. About the time 
Joe wrote this story, his father had lost 
his position and had begun a circuitous 
round of temporary jobs. Joe’s reading 
and composition indicated that he had 
resources in his imagination. He had 
much in his nature to compensate for 
his misfortunes, and his classmates en- 
joyed his stories heartily. 


“Winter’s Quiet” was written by an 
erratic, resentful fellow who was forced 
to live with an aunt and uncle whom he 
disliked. John was very fond of an older 
brother in the navy who occasionally 
wrote to him. It seems trite to say that 
John had more good in his nature than 
he was in the habit of showing, but this 
story and others which he wrote show a 
more sympathetic nature than John was 
accustomed to show in his every-day re- 


Jationships. 
WINTER’s QUIET 

“What a grand scene,” said hunter Jack- 
son. Two men were in the northwestern 
part of Saskatchewan, Canada. They were 
out hunting deer, and so far they had killed 
three. 

“Fall trees in the winter time and a 
stream would make a nice picture for an 
artist to paint,” said trapper Lee. 

“Look at those beautiful trees just slight- 
ly covered with snow. Burr! it’s cold,” said 
Jackson. 

“Look,” cried out Lee, “a young doe 
over there in the brush. Quick, my gun.” 
Jackson handed Lee his sturdy 36 Win- 
chester. 

A long ringing shot broke the stillness. 
“What a shot! You got her. No, I don’t 
think so for she’s running like mad,” said 
Jackson. 
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Deep down in Jackson’s heart he was 
glad that the doe got away. Again it was 
silent all through the forest. 


Of course there are dialect and locality 
mistakes in most “Westerns” attempted 
by sixth-grade boys in the Midwest. How- 
ever, we are beginning to observe sequels 
of some of these amateur ‘Westerns’ — 
sequels in the form of letters from boys 
in C. C. C. Camps who are actually ful- 
filling some of their adventure dreams. 
Thus Carl writes to Jimmy M. “This 
afternoon I didn’t have any work to do 
so I got my gun out of Headquarters 
and took a little target practice and I 
must be getting busy because I didn’t 
hit the bull’s eye but 9 shots in 15 
at 70 feet away from the target.” As I 
remember Carl, he was a weak, trifling 
fellow who did not look like a prospec- 
tive member of a C.C.C. Camp. I did not 
think that Carl would ever write a letter 
on his own initiative. 


The clues which children hereby give 
us about themselves are quite inconclu- 
sive. The pre-adolescent has clarity and 
objectiveness even when he is hampered 
by timidity, a speech defect, resentful- 
ness, or a weak back, or any one of count- 
less other troubles. The possibility that 
a child may be individually unselfcon- 
scious even though he is socially timid is 
an important point in the psychology of 
children’s writing. The pre-adolescent 
does not cramp himself with much critic- 
ism, and if we criticize his stories spar- 
ingly, we gain a good acquaintance with 
him. 
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They Can Write 


ELIZA ANN NEAL 
Training Supervisor, Grade Four 
State Teachers College 
Piatteville, Wisconsin 


HEN CHILDREN’S refresh- 

ing comments finally get in- 

to print there is a tendency 
to think the writer a superior or un- 
usual child. Some teachers are inclined 
to doubt the authorship or rationalize 
by thinking that their children are not 
comparable to the authors and cannot 
write that well. 

But they can write! All children have 
interesting ideas—often original, clever, 
and even unique. The first problem to 
be viewed critically is, “Does the child 
feel free to express his thoughts?” The 
normal person doesn’t go around sharing 
his reactions and experiences with every- 
one; he selects a friendly person who 
will be interested, understanding, and 
appreciative. For the release of creative 
ability, a teacher should develop the 
wholesome attitude of respecting the 
child’s ideas, encourage the expression of 
reactions, and maintain a classroom at- 
mosphere of friendliness. 

There is no special formula for creat- 
ing the friendly atmosphere; there are as 
many ways and degrees of attainment as 
there are teachers. The principles for 
success remain much the same through- 
out the years although the frills change 
as rapidly as fashions for teachers’ hats. 
Applying the widely accepted rules is a 
matter of talent and creative ability, 
blended with experience and tempered 
with judgment. A teacher is most en- 
couraged if she is her own Dale Carnegie 
and goes about it in her own individual 
way, because the development of the easy- 
to-live-with feeling in the classroom de- 
pends upon one’s personal security and 
freedom no less than upon one’s philo- 
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sophy of education. If teacher and children 
consider themselves the best of friends, 
interested in each other as folks, and de- 
siring to share each other's experiences 
and reactions—then that’s all there is 
to it. 

Without some experience in writing, 
few children in the early grades possess 
a particular desire to write. For introduc- 
tory story material the teacher can select 
incidents from her own life to bring out 
for the group naturalness and the human 
qualities. An emphasis upon reactions, 
stressing the idea that what we think 
about something is of more importance 
than the happening itself, helps the child 
to feel that he, too, has a contribution to 
make. Through sharing ideas comes the 
discovery that others have our fears, dis- 
likes, and interests; and just as we enjoy 
hearing about others’ reactions, they are 
interested in ours. This is the beginning 
of the desire to communicate to others 
through a book, magazine, newspaper, or 
other publication. 


Should you, as a teacher, be interested 
in initiating a school or room publica- 
tion, you will not find the problem a 
difficult one. Although many teachers may 
hesitate to guide a group in such an activ- 
ity, it is not as formidable as appears on 
the surface. The interest in newspapers 
seems to be universal, and often the sug- 
gestion of having a room newspaper 
arises spontaneously from the group. Ours 
did. 

The children had been eager to go 
hiking, but bad weather had meant one 
postponement after another. One noon 
there was a 3 x 5 piece of paper on the 
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desk, not another of those notes to teach- 
er, but a carbon copy of “A Newspaper,” 
though the only news was, “Tomorrow 
the weather will be good. The fourth 
grade will go hiking.” The second page 
was filled with a football score and the 
healthful advice, “Eat Rice Krispies; they 
are good for you.” It was as funny as a 
Huck Finn sign with the S’s and N’s 
printed the wrong way! It revealed, how- 
ever, an interest in a little newspaper; 
and to suggestions, very reluctantly made, 
that we might possibly have a bigger 
paper and have the news typed, came the 
enthusiastic reply, “Really? Oh, my, that 
will be fun!” The state of the weather 
for the next few days was unimportant; 
attention was centered upon the fourth 
grade newspaper, called Firefly Flashes, 
a mame chosen to suggest something 
flashy, yet tiny, and modestly becoming 
to our experience. 


The old saying that a thing well begun 
is half done does not hold for creative 
writing activities. The great danger in 
starting a school publication is that the 
teacher may be discouraged with the chil- 
dren’s first efforts and quite unintention- 
ally dampen the spirit of the group. Chil- 
dren are. very sensitive about their first 
attempts, and many a newspaper has been 
discontinued because “the children lost 
interest,’ when in reality the teacher had 
not recognized the hypersensitivity of the 
children. 


Again, there are many newspapers that 
have spasmodic revivals at the holiday 
season when “something happens.” Ap- 
parently this idea of having “something 
happen” to give additional stimulus for 
writing is shared at the high school level, 
also. One night at the close of this school 
year there was a big fire in the small 
home town. A high sthool youth, recog- 
nizing his English teacher, quit his ex- 
cited group and came over to speak to 
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her. His casual friendliness was closed 
with, “Boy! This has been some fire, 
hasn't it? Too bad it couldn’t have hap- 
pened before school was out so we'd have 
had something to write about!” She 
smiled, and rightly so. Fine writing can 
be done without the emotional stimula- 
tion accompanying the excitement of the 
seasonal holidays, disaster, or the unusual. 
If a group really does write better about 
something that has happened, then have 
something happen. That’s easy enough! 


Don’t dam up communication by fuss- 
ing over techniques of writing, and don’t 
worry about the spelling! Most teachers 
can read children’s phonetic attempts at 
words; the corrections can come later. 
The errors will disclose the words which 
the children need and want to learn to 
spell, and in addition they will provide 
rich material for functional study of 
syllabication and dictionary work. Fourth 
graders are blocked at the beginning of 
the year if they feel that every word has to 
be right, and yet when confident in the 
teacher’s ability to read what they write, 
the entire group accepts writing in a dif- 
ferent mood. It does not tax one’s powers 
of detection to know that “dangres” is 
meant to be “dangerous,” “aspeshaily” 
should be “especially,” or that “thimthey”’ 
is an attempt at “sympathy”; while 
“clime,” “crisend,” and “wate” are easy. 

One day in the middle of the period, 
a fourth-grader came up to say, “I know 
you are good at figuring me out, but I 
just believe I better tell you this word is 
‘for instance’.” She pronounced it as if 
it were one word, and there on her paper 
was “frinstans!” A junior high school 
teacher had a good laugh when a child, 
writing a conversation between two birds, 
had one of the birds philosophize, “Yes, 
we have a hard time. Human beans don’t 
realize how hard it is to raise a family.” 


Much can be said for perfection of 
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performance, but the teacher should not 
value it above ideas. Anyway, thoughts 
are so much worthier of attention than 
misspelled words. Have you, as a teacher, 
ever tried going around to the children’s 
desks to give help with spelling while 
they were writing, or sat at your desk and 
written the requested words on slips of 
paper for them? Two things probably 
happened: it was impossible to keep pace 
with the group’s requests; and far more 
important, the child waited for his word, 
and by the time he got it, he had for- 
gotten what he meant to say. For success, 
the child must be kept writing, and the 
teacher must reassure him that she can 
read what he writes. Without encourage- 
ment at this stage, the child grows reticent 
or gives up, thinking that the impossible 
is expected of him. 

The following fragmentary sample is 
a first writing, much more amusing than 
disturbing, even to fourth-graders. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, when he was 
alive, was a weak man. He was not very 
strong, so he had to do work that was not 
very heavy. He lived very happily until 
one day he died. 

There is a temptation on the part of 
some teachers to think, “Isn't it awful? 
John is just hopeless.” Not so; with a 
few suggestions the second writing liven- 
ed up, and a little praise made the third 
writing really good! 

The next sample reveals an interesting 
reflection upon a newly learned fact. 


Vertebrates are animals that have a back- 
bone. We are vertebrates, and we are 
animals, too. Some of the children were 
surprised that they were animals. Some of 
them didn’t like the idea. I was kind of 
surprised, but I didn’t feel bad about it. 


The following paragraph, also taken 
from Firefly Flashes, was included be- 
cause the writing, in spite of its choppi- 
ness, was on a level with the child’s mind 
and showed his nervous style. 
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We read that baby rats would swim 
when they were nine days old before their 
eyes are open. We asked the biology teacher 
if we could experiment to find out if it 
was so. It was. He swam all around the 
dishpan of water. He looked like a white 
puppy. The water was warm. We tested 
it with a thermometer. Bill read the ther- 
mometer. It said almost 100. 


Toward the end of the year, sentences 
are longer, making reading smoother; 
subscribers to the paper think that the 
children have made great improvement. 
The following paragraph was taken from 
the biography of the young author’s 
mother which may be found in the spe- 
cial Mother’s Day edition of Firefly 
Flashes. It is lovely in its simplicity. 

Mother is now going to school in Platte- 
ville. I think she likes keeping house and 
gardening better than school. She was an 
honor student last semester. I asked Mother 
what her biggest hope was and she said she 
wanted her children to be happy, useful 
citizens. I think we are coming up to 

Mother’s hope. 

Topics which children enjoy writing 
about would include social studies units; 
marionettes or other speech activity work; 
exhibits; excursions; radio, book, and 
movie reviews; things one can get for a 
box top and a dime; science experiments; 
art and music activities; goals reached in 
drill subjects; interesting friends, neigh- 
bors, and their hobbies; poetry; and bio- 
graphies. The gifted child is interested 
in writing imaginative material, but the 
average child does not write as success- 
fully, it seems, in the fanciful realm. 
For some issues it is fun to try to avoid 
things that happen, and deliberately to 
plan special issues on conservation, safety, 
health, etc.; but this requires real plan- 
ning and foresight. 

Children appear to prefer individual 
assignments of their own choosing rather 
than having the entire class write on the 
same topic and selecting the best article. 
The psychology back of their preference 
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is basically sound and easily understood. 
There may be more and better writing 
when teachers aim for less uniformity. 
Children are not like Victrola records; 
the group is more like a radio, with each 
child broadcasting on a different fre- 
quency, and expressing individual style; 
to carry the simile further too much in- 
terference disturbs reception. 


For variation, the group story is an 
interesting experience, suitable for longer 
stories when one wishes to present de- 
tails, and yet avoid long assignments. By 
letting the children write the portion of 
the story that had the greatest appeal, 
one usually finds that the entire story can 
be pieced together. In writing the bio- 
graphy of Robert Louis Stevenson, Child 
A, who is always interested in her own 
and others’ physical ailments, chose to 
tell about the childhood illness which 
influenced his life. Child B, herself all 
kindness and understanding, yet separated 
from her mother, wrote an unusual piece 
about Stevenson’s nurse, Cummy, and his 
affection for her. The achievements and 
successes of the poet appealed to another 
child whose future in the arts is most 
promising. Some members of the group 
were surprised to know that one of their 
number wanted to write about Steven- 
son’s last days and even hunted for more 
details, but the boy had attended a funeral 
a few weeks before and had been great- 
ly and pleasantly impressed. Thus de- 
veloped a complete biography, and de- 
spite the fact that the style changed with 
each paragraph, it was a fascinating story. 


Not everything needs to go into the 
paper, of course. Each issue should rep- 
resent the best of the group’s work. There 
will be some articles, nevertheless, which 
do not come up to the grade standard, 
yet which should be published as a recog- 
nition of the writer’s growth. Dictated 
stories by mentally deficient children in 


the group or by those whose lack of co- 
ordination makes writing a laborious pro- 
cess should also receive consideration, and 
meritorious they often are. With a small 
group of children, it might be possible 
to have one hundred per cent representa- 
tion in each issue. With larger groups 
it is as one little editor expressed it: 
“Even when you're big, they won’t pub- 
lish everything you write.” 

It is surprising how a newspaper can 
grow! Thirty copies of the first issue of 
Firefly Flashes were hektographed and 
given to friends. The children returned 
saying, “We could sell these. People said 
they were worth money!” At this time 
we decided that one cent would be a fair 
price for subscribers and that the handling 
of money would be a valuable experience 
for the children. Circulation steadily in- 
creased until we were unable to hekto- 
graph a sufficient number of clear copies. 
Thereupon we graduated to mimeograph- 
ed editions, and sales mounted to 225 
copies. Each child has regular customers 
among his neighbors and friends and re- 
ceives a free copy when he has sold nine 
papers. A few children prefer their com- 
mission in cash. Sale among junior high 
school friends was given momentum by 
offering prizes for our crossword and re- 
lationship puzzles. The prizes were com- 
plimentary movie tickets, pencils, candy 
bars, etc. given by merchants whose ad- 
vertisements were run on the last page of 
the paper. When a nine-year-old ap- 
proaches a business man with, “I should 
like to make an appointment for an inter- 
view with you about some advertising,” 
he invites generosity. 

In conclusion, if a teacher creates a 
friendly atmosphere, tries to understand 
children’s reactions, and gives the group 
a chance to be sincere in choice of sub- 
ject and style, she will find that children 
can write. 
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The Judgment of Pupil 
Composition 






JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
Assistant Professor of Education 
State Teachers College 
Newark, N. J. 


Epiror’s Note: Deliberately, and by his 
own confession, Dr. Milligan is “‘sticking 
out his neck” in this article. The Review 
office agrees to forward correspondence on 
this subject to Dr. Milligan, or readers 
may write him directly at the State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, N. J. He inquires, 
“What do you think?” Let him hear from 
you. 
A. RICHARDS in his “Interpreta- 
tion in Teaching”’ suggests that it 
would be highly profitable for teach- 
ers to submit for discussion in the various 
professional journals, compositions by 
pupils. It is his notion that the judgment 
of the teacher about how the composition 
might be improved would be highly 
profitable to other teachers. Disagree- 
ments over how to improve certain sec- 
tions of the pupil’s work might also be 
published in subsequent issues of the 
journal. Such discussion, he believes, 
might ultimately lead to better methods 
of attack in getting pupils to compose— 
that is, to think. 

Since I agree with Mr. Richards on 
this point, let me “stick out my neck” and 
see what happens. 


Below is the composition of M. B. 
This child was, at the time this compo- 
sition was written, a pupil in a fourth 
grade in the city of Trenton, N. J. The 
schoo] is located in the Italian (so-called) 
section of the city, where home conditions 
are not always of the best. This little 
girl was of average intelligence as re- 
vealed by the one test record available. 
She was of Italian origin herself. This is 


1 Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 


all I know about her except what I may 
learn from her composition. 


The composition which follows was 
written at the request of the teacher. Each 
child in the class wrote on the same topic. 
While this is not recommended as the 
best type of motivation, yet in this case, 
I am assured by the principal of the 
school that all the children were inter- 
ested in submitting their best effort. The 
composition follows with each sentence 
numbered for convenience in discussing 
it. Mistakes are included, of course, just 
as the pupil wrote them. 

THE Most ExcitING MOMENT 
OF THE GAME 

1. My father took me to the baseball game. 

2. I saw the prison officers and the Roeb- 

lings play. 3. The score for all. 4. When a 

man on the prison officers team hit a home 

run and three men were on base the mans 
name was Lew Hap 5. When he got home 
the players said good work. 6. I was glad. 

7. My brothers good oh Lew. 8. Whe I saw 

him I was going to tell him something but 

there was too many people. 
CRITICISM 

This is not so bad for a fourth grader 
of the mental level and social background 
of this child. However, a great deal de- 
pends on the pupil herself or himself. 
Only the teacher who knows the child 
can properly say whether this represents 
really poor or good work for this child. 
Obviously, improvement can be made by 
the child. Much of the difficulty here is, 
apparently, the result of the “rush” to 
get the story down. With constructive 
Criticism and a chance to re-write or make 
necessary corrections the pupil would, 
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herself, make many improvements. Let 
us, however, examine the piece sentence 
by sentence. 

The opening sentence could be im- 
proved with a better choice of words. 
It needs livening up. The teacher should 
try to get the child to see the value of 
choosing more lively words. “Dad and I 
saw a thrilling baseball game on Sunday,” 
is along the line of what we might hope 
for, and suggestions should be made to 
the child to stimulate thinking in this 
direction; however, this is a long process, 
and the teacher must not do the writing 
herself. 

To me, sentence 2 seems all right. It 
says what is necessary without elaborat- 
ing it. Sentence 3 evidently means to 
say that the score was four-all. This pre- 
sents a problem in two aspects. In the 
first place the sentence itself does not 
get to the reader the right meaning; in 
the second place the child fails to make 
the sentence set the stage properly for 
the succeeding sentences. These difficul- 
ties are typical and indicate the need for 
thinking when composing. It may be in 
order here to suggest that the motivation 
may be definitely related to the ineffective 
expression. If the child had really wanted 
to be understood, would she have written 
in this way? At any rate the teacher 
needs to work for clarity on the part of 
the pupil. The point needs to be made 
that “four-all” is not sufficient to make 
the situation described clear to all readers. 
Fourth grade children should be begin- 
ning to understand this. 


Sentence 4, like sentence 3, results from 
inadequate thinking. The best approach to 
having this straightened out in the child’s 
mind is to have her read it aloud. She 
will, undoubtedly, perceive the loose 
structure. What the child needs to know 
is that his ideas—clauses in writing—are 
not properly related. It may be, as I am 


inclined to think, that this pupil should 
avoid the compound-complex structure 
attempted here and to use, instead, the 
simple sentence or the short complex sen- 
tence. At a later time, if evidence from 
her writing seems to demand, she may 
be instructed in the use of the compound- 
complex sentence. In the next sentence 
(sentence 5) we have evidence that the 
child is at the point of mastery of the 
short complex sentence. Of course the 
use of the apostrophe in “man’s” should 
be explained, again and again if necessary. 

Sentence 5 is all right structurally. But 
it does show need of an understanding of 
quotation marks. Again, as has just been 
said in relation to the use of the apostro- 
phe, I can suggest nothing better than to 
explain again and again as the need 
arises. It may be that some drill on care- 
fully prepared exercises may help. In- 
deed experience indicates that dictation 
exercises may be quite helpful here. 

I am inclined to let sentence: 6 pass. 
I like it in all its childish simplicity. It 
says, I think, just what M. B. means. 

Sentence 7 makes no sense, and I am 
sure that M. B. would readily see that 
this is true on reading her sentence aloud. 
There is some tangled thinking here. 
Does she mean to tell about calling to 
her brother, or does she mean to express 
joy at his success? Only M. B., herself, 
can answer these questions. But when 
they are answered, the need will still be 
present for an understanding of quotation 
marks and the exclamation point. 


Sentence 8 is satisfactory from a struc- 
tural point of view, but contains mistakes 
in spelling “too” and “when.” The latter 
results from hurried or careless writing 
or both. The familiar “there was” instead 
of “there were” is also present. 


2 It might be well to point out here that long and in- 
volved sentences are not necessarily interesting. In my 
judgment interesting writing and speaking result more 


from word choice and arrangement than from the type or 
length of sentence used. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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An Approach toCreative Writing 


SISTER MARY CLOTILDE, O. S. F. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, Teacher-training Department, Loras College. 


Dubuque, lowa 


ARA TEASDALE beautifully ex- 
pressed herself when she said, “Life 
has loveliness to sell.” Let a child 
spend his “silver pennies” to buy bits of 
loveliness and ride Pegasus to lands where 
trees whisper, mountains challenge, desert 
sands sing, flowers dance, and frozen 
waters yearn for freedom. This is all en- 
tailed in the teaching of creative writing. 


The current theory of the creative work 
idea permits hours to be spent in the 
pursuit of one’s creative capabilities. [ 
presume that the more difficult a task is 
the greater the satisfaction becomes upon 
the completion of that task. When a 
child has gladly and courageously per- 
severed to see a poem through, he has 
as a result his own poem, plus an intel- 
lectual satisfaction that could accompany 
no meagre constructive act. Isn’t that 
building a citizen who will have a sense 
of security! A citizen who knows that 
worthwhile things come with sticktoitive- 
ness? 

A child who eagerly comes to the writ- 
ing period enriches his experiences great- 
ly. He necessarily becomes conscious of 
surroundings hitherto unnoticed. With 
that consciousness comes the feeling that 
he can contribute some one thing to his 
child world. 

Sunsets, rivers, mountains, flowers, and 
all surroundings which so many adults 
pass by mean more to such a child than 
to any other. Children with “faces look- 
ing up holding wonder like a cup” can 
sip in the loveliness only to make it still 
lovelier. 

I felt a justification for this part of the 
curriculum (creative writing) unneces- 
sary but because so many teachers feel 
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the need of reasons let me add this: If 
ever you see the happy look of a child 
who after days of labor exclaims, with 
finished poem in hand, “I’m satisfied now,” 
then you'll say, ‘“That’s reason enough.” 


The first semester found me using the 
literature period principally for reading 
poetry to the children. Lyrical, fanciful, 
rhyming and unrhymed verse, and free 
verse provided many suggestions to be 
used months later. For the time I was 
forced to be content with the silent en- 
joyment shown by the group. But no 
normal child can long enjoy a thing with- 
out letting others know it. Gradually, 
volunteered and spontaneous criticisms 
would be given. I distinctly recall my 
reading of “Velvet Shoes” by Elinor 
Wylie. When the poem was ended, 
Peter, an unusually robust and vivacious 
boy offered, “The words in that poem 
were so still.”” Much of a child’s self. is 
let out in these little tags of appreciation. 


Even lovers of poetry may tire of a 
continued program of poetry-listening 
activity. Other methods must be used 
in order to produce a poetry-saturated 
individual. At times each child was pro- 
vided with a selection to be used in a 
particular period. After the first reading 
by the teacher individuals would choose 
favorite lines. These would then be read 
in chorus. Unconsciously each child was 
developing a vocabulary of picture words, 
a keener sense of rhythm, and simultane- 
ously becoming attuned to the insignifi- 
cant items which are very significant to 
a poet. 

One type of class which never seemed 
to cause ennui was that in which a certain 
topic was selected such as rain, sunsets, 
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trees, hills, and so on ad infinitum. Under 
each we listed words that could be used 
in the description of these headings, re- 
spectively. Hills became humped-backed 
giants, strange looking fellows, lonely, 
rugged, and wind-swept. It is surprising 
in what exceptionally new ways children 
express old ideas. Every time the teacher 
shows appreciation of this fact she paves 
the way for creative writing later. 


A lesson that had a carry-over to a 
noticeable extent was the one in which 
patterns of poems were examined. The 
idea that a pattern beautifies a poem just 
as a pattern beautifies any work of art 
was brought out. 

Just such a poem is “I Heard It in the 
Valley,” by Annette Wynne. This poem 
shows how a repetition of a line at cer- 
tain intervals can lend musical effect to 
the entire poem. In Rachel Field’s “Song 
for a Blue Roadster,” the beginning line 
of each stanza is the same. This adds not 
only to the form of the poem, but suits 
the thought as well. The children en- 
joyed listening to poetry patterns, but 
most of all were interested in finding the 
patterns. 

To over-emphasize this phase of poetry 
appreciation would probably be a deaden- 
ing thing. A little of it should make the 
group cognizant of the fact that the form 
of a poem doesn’t just happen. 


At the end of the first semester I felt 
that the pupils were well ready for the 
writing of poetry. They didn’t know the 
names of the different forms nor the 
clever technique of fitting words to 
lengthen or shorten lines. They loved 
poetry though. Their hearts quickened 
to a sunrise over hills of snow; to bare 
trees lining the avenue; to dull hills cov- 
ered with grey mist; and to white clouds 
in an azure sky. They could see ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. That's the 
psychological moment for writing poetry. 
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It so happens that the fifth grade room 
is situated in such a way that the windows 
form a frame for Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa hills. The great Mississippi goes 
winding around with “trees on either 
hand” What a perfect setting for the 
inspiration a poet needs! The children 
were free to stand at these Magic Win- 
dows and many felt that while there, 
poems just came. 

Shirley, age ten, a very retiring type 
as well as retarded, worked unceasingly 
at the “Awakening Sun” until she pro- 
duced this polished copy: 

The sun breaks through the creamy clouds 

Like a bowl of fire peeking out of heaven. 

Then birds awake for it is day break. 

The trees sing a joyful song for the yellow 

face is up. 

Soon the bright sun looks at the hill side. 

The earth is awake! 

Imagine the thrill in the heart of that 
child to know she contributed a piece of 
art gladly recognized as praiseworthy by 
the entire group. Many times she crossed 
out a word here or an entire line there. 
Sometimes when seeking advice she would 
hear, ‘““Couldn’t the third line be more 
beautiful?” or ‘Find a picture word to 
insert in your first line.” But when Shir- 
ley felt that she had expressed her idea 
the best way possible and was content, so 
was I. You will be surprised at the fact 
that children are less easily contented 
with mediocre efforts than we adults. 


In literature period we had read poems 
about brooks, rivers, hills, and any com- 
monplace subjects. During the language 
class we wrote poems or descriptive para- 
graphs about these same topics. If it 
happened that a child could not get the 
feel of these I willingly let him choose 
his own subject. 

Merlin, a pensive, intelligent lad and, 
as I learned later, a lover of hills and 
brooks, wrote a finished three line poem 
on “The Brook.” He says: 
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I like to watch the flowing brook 

Going through forest-lined valleys 

Forcing its way to the glistening blue sea. 

When I asked Merlin how he happen- 
ed to write such an exquisite poem he 
related a personal experience which had 
occurred the previous summer. “Safe 
kept memories” are made still safer by 
such a creation. 


At this time Eileen, a sophisticated 
little lady, wrote a very unsophisticated 
poem, “The Factory.” Inadvertently this 
child paralleled Sandburg in theme and 
form. 

Day after day, striving men go into the 

factory; 

Five minutes later machines buzz and buzz; 

Men are making cabinets, tables, chairs, 

everything imaginable. 

Then all of a sudden the loud low bass voice 

blasts out. 

Then the shrill soprano voice joins in the 

jamboree. 

A terrible noise then sounds out, loud 

enough to awaken the dead. 

Max, a boy who spends many hours 
outdoors and seems to have a fine aesthe- 
tic sense which is undeveloped, success- 
fully worded his impression of gold fish 
seen in a large pool. In a descriptive 
way he says: 

When gold fish are in a deep pool with 
the brilliant sun shining so gaily upon them 
they look like they are wearing beautiful 
shimmering glass coats with fancy little 


fins. 

I hope the perseverance that this boy 
showed in these efforts will accompany 
him all through life. He was happy the 
day the paragraph was completed, not 
because it ended real labor so much as 
that it marked real victory. Many times 
Max had asked for constructive criticism, 
always getting a suggestion but never 
receiving too definite help. A child who 
walks away from the teacher feeling a 
healthy dissatisfaction will strive harder 
than before. That point must be remem- 
bered. Put an adult hand to a youth's 
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poem or any other child-creation and you 
have it ruined. 

A poem showing continuity of thought 
as well as the use of words in lines to 
make the reader feel the subject wa 
cleverly done by Francis who apparently 
had no rhythm in him and therefore had 
been classed as prosaic. It may take a 
poem to reveal the real child to the 
teacher. The flow of rivers themselves 
is felt in the young poet’s words: 

Rivers flow down from the sky-high moun- 

tains. 

Through marvelous canyons, 

Over raging falls, 

Into wide bays, 

And out to the glamorous sea. 

To find youth in all its exuberancy of 
mood writing about “An Old Man” was 
quite striking. Peter showed a certain 
consideration for his elders when he said: 

If I should find an old man who was trying 

to get to a far-off land, 

I would take him in and give him food and 

warmth 

That he may continue his journey to the 

far-off land. 

Although we as adults do not see, 
feel and express all these fanciful things 
let us at least give our adult approval 
of them. Nothing means more to a child 
than adult evaluation given in a sympa- 
thetic way. 

No two teachers will encourage crea- 
tive writing in the same manner. Too 
much of one’s personality must intrude. 
Consequently no textbook or article can 
say dogmatically, ‘This is the way.” That 
matters not, however. Let poetry become 
so much a part of an individual that his 
whole self thrills with it; let his teacher 
be a lover of poetry; let her aim be to 
assist the further development of a child 
through the channels of poetic expres- 
sion; the result will be, not perfect poetry, 
but more perfect men and women whose 
lives are the happier because of increased 
ability to value the cultural things in life. 














































Children Who Have Stories 
In Their Heads* 


PHYLLIS FENNER 
Librarian, Plandome Road School 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


OU HAVE just listened to two 

well-known authors and artists of 

today. I have been asked to tell 
you of the authors and artists of tomor- 
row. 

My interest in these authors of the 
future began with Teddy. I stand at the 
door of the library as the classes march 
past at noon time. One little blackeyed 
nine-year-old boy used to stick little wads 
of paper into my hand upon which he had 
written what he called “swing poems.” 
Then finally he got up courage to stand by 
my desk and sing them in a sweet little 
voice, for he always had tunes for them. 
They weren't good poems. They were 
about sin and gin and other things that 
rhymed, and I never thought Teddy would 
be a poet, but he was persistant. One day 
he said “You know, Miss Fenner, I inherit 
my writing.” I showed surprise and said 
“Why, Teddy, who writes in your fam- 
ily?” “My mother wrote a college cheer 
once,” he replied. 

And then there was Connie. She used 
to bring me stories, rather long involved 
stories. You might be interested to know 
that Connie once wrote a sequel to “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs in which 
there was another man beside the prince. 
He took Snow White to a roadhouse. 
She was rescued by the seven dwarfs. 

And Alan. One day Alan came into 
my work corner saying, “Miss Fenner, a 
boy wants to know what you think of 
this poem. He doesn’t want you to know 
his name.” I read the slightly sentimental 
poem and said “Why this is nice, Alan. 


*Read before The National Council of Teachers of 
English, Nov. 24, 1939. 
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May I keep it?” “Just a minute; I'll see” 
replied Alan as he rushed out. He was 
back in no time. “Yes, he says you may 
keep it but he doesn’t want you to know 
his name.” After school that night Alan 
stuck his head in the library door. “Miss 
Fenner, I was that boy.” 


And so it went on. Children with 
funny little stories in their heads. Little 
boys with little poems. Their persistance 
in writing them when there was no one 
read them. Edna Ferber said in her auto- 
biography, “It is only an amateur who 
says he writes only for himself.” And 
so there gradually formed in my mind 
the idea for a magazine of the children’s 
own, one that they themselves wrote, cor- 
rected, published. It must be outside the 
classroom, for much of this material was 
not classroom stuff. The librarian seemed 
to be the one to do something about it. 
I knew the only way to get hold of the 
few who wished to express themselves 
was through them all, for I was sure 
there were many children who were eager 
whom I had not yet noticed. So it all 
began slowly. 

I announced in the classrooms that all 
who were interested ‘in a magazine should 
come to a meeting. Well, we had to 
have the meeting in the auditorium in- 
stead of the library. But I knew that that 
interest would not keep up. The purpose 
of the magazine was discussed, duties of 
editors, etc. We decided to have a real 
editor come to tell us what editors do. 
We had an exhibit of a magazine from 
start to finish. The visiting editor told 
us what the policy of a magazine was. 
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Then we had tryouts for editors. I 
wanted a chance to be a bit arbitrary. 
The tryouts were revealing to say the 
least. One boy wrote “A chief editor 
should know how to write stories and 
have a touch of poetry. He shouldn't 
allow too much gun-play. He should see 
the sunny side.” Good advice for any 
editor. And sweet old Teddy. He was so 
afraid he wouldn’t be an editor, and so 
afraid he wouldn’t be a good sport if he 
weren't chosen that he worked himself 
all up. He wrote a very mature discus- 
sion on what a poetry editor should be. 
In points one and two he said a poet 
should know how to write poetry and 
how to judge it. Said he, “A poetry editor 
should not judge poetry by the kind he 
writes himself. For instance, if he writes 
‘swing poetry’ and someone hands in a 
sad poem he shouldn't judge it by his 
own.” And after all of that maturity his 
last sentence was very revealing. He 
wrote “A poetry editor should not be 
jealous.” Of course Teddy was a good 
editor. 


Well, we had our first meeting. We 
had offered a prize of twenty-five cents 
for a name. The suggestions were all bad. 
One however, was “Mountain Eagle.” 
Said one editor, “We couldn't call it 
‘Mountain Eagle’ on Long Island. But 
we are flying high.” “Flying high,” 
shouted another editor, “That’s a good 
name.” “Call it Flyin’ High” said a little 
girl, “It’s smarter.’ And so we got a 
name, and it has proved a good one too. 


We discussed policy. We dedicated 
Flyin’ High to good stories and poems. 
It was to be literary. We examined other 
magazines, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, 
New Republic, Good Housekeeping, etc., 
magazines the children brought from 
home. And do you know, we made a 
discovery? We discovered that the ages 
of the authors were not put below their 


names. Thereupon we developed the idea 
used in some magazines of a contribu- 
tor’s column, giving information about 
the authors. Two children interview the 
contributors each time and write it up. 
It is no easy job, but it is a very popular 
one, and children love to be interviewed. 

At the end of the first editors’ meeting 
a boy whizzed past the library door. “I’ve 
a story in my head,” he shouted, as he 
rushed past. “I’m hurrying home to write 
it down before I forget it.” 


Believing that children should be en- 
couraged in every way possible to express 
themselves we do not ask them to correct 
and copy their stories. Our story editors 
do that. Our original manuscripts are 
rare indeed. Little scraps of paper, very 
original spelling, but truly natural and 
original. Our editors read them, choose 
the ones they like. They read them in- 
dividually and make comments at the 


bottom. Things like this appear in utter 


frankness: “Lowsey,’ “Exelent.” The 
children do not seem to be discouraged. 
They try again and again. 

The managing editors decide upon the 
number of copies, take charge of printing 
and selling, etc. The art editors do not 
do all of the art work by any means, but 
decide what we shall use. We have gone 
in hard and heavy for colored inks. 


Then we have many special editors. A 
stamp editor, a photography editor, a 
book editor, etc. Connie, who wrote 
about Snow White never did make the 
grade as an author, but she became an 
excellent book reviewer who would put 
many a grown up to shame. Wrote 
Connie at the end of one review (which 
she did right to my typewriter with no 
help) “If you haven’t been interested so 
far, perhaps you would like Scottish 
Chiefs. It is a bit historical at the begin- 
ning, but it gets sort of interesting later 
on. Of course, it is a little sad at the end 








for the hero and heroine both die. They 
had to, to make the story end successfully. 
Cheerio, Connie.” Connie was ten years 
old. 

Flyin’ High is now in its third year. 
We know more about running it now, 
but each fall we have a new, young 
bunch of editors. Contributions come 
from the whole school. In our last issue 
we had sixty contributors. The material, 
to my delight, and surprise, comes in all 
of the time, not just before publication 
of a new issue. We have had articles on 
everything from the World’s Series to 
Hookworm. We have had southern folk 
tales told by little colored girls. We have 
had stories that sounded for all the world 
like Daisy Ashforth. One story written 
by a nine-year-old called “Cedric and 
Charlie’s Trip to St. Fernal and What 
They Did” began like this: “When the 
world was still a child in 1851 Cedric 
and Charlie were twins.” And it went 
on, “Their father had a mustache, bushy 
eyebrows and rheumatism of course.” 


We are pretty proud of ourselves. We 
are getting famous too. Why I heard in- 
directly that a Yale professor carried a 
copy of Flyin’ High to his class. I told 
the editors. They were greatly impressed 
by the professor’s good taste and after the 
meeting one boy came to me very serious- 
ly and said “Miss Fenner, don’t you think 
we'd better send a copy to Princeton?” 


We have been criticized by a few 
people because copy has not been correct- 
ed by teachers first, but after three years 
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I still think I am right. I am trying, not 
to teach the children English, but I am 
trying simply to provide a vehicle for 
their expressions. It is as much the chil- 
dren’s own paper as the newspaper he 
starts at home. 


Flyin’ High has many values that I had 
not even thought of when I began. It is 
an outlet for all kinds of creative urges, 
music, drawing, writing, yes, and work- 
ing—the mechanical side has done much 
for some children. Our principal has 
stressed the importance of the co-opera- 
tion of children of different classes in 
working on the magazine. The guidance 
teacher is very keen about it as being 
revealing, and as a help to children who 
need just the sort of help that doing 
something interesting and worthwhile 
gives them. 


But in the words of our ten-year-old 
editor in his last editorial, “I will not 
waste time on past glories.” 


In one of our issues a very little girl 
wrote (whether a story or poem she didn’t 
know, she said): “I wish I would hurry 
up and grow up for then I am going to 
have a big shop, candy and toys. Perhaps 
I will let you have anything you wish. 
Of course, I may not have one of those 
shops. But I like looking forward.” Now, 
I think some of these children will really 
do things some day. They may be authors, 
or illustrators, or editors, or even Eng- 
lish teachers. Of course, maybe they won't. 
But like that little girl I, too, like looking 
forward. 








Language and Reading- 
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FAVORITE FORM of enter- 

tainment when school people get 

together is the reporting of howl- 
ers made by pupils. Moreover, this is a 
pastime by no means confined to con- 
versation. Professional literature is liber- 
ally besprinkled with reports of the weird 
replies to apparently simple questions. 
An instance taken from Horn’s Methods 
of Instruction in the Social Studies will 
show what I mean. Twenty-seven seventh- 
grade pupils read this sentence: “The 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 established 
the parallel of thirty-six thirty between 
the slave and free territory.” After reading 
this sentence the students were asked the 
following question: “What is meant by 
the parallel of thirty-six thirty?” Here 
are some of the definitions of “the parallel 
of thirty-six thirty”: 

The year 1836. 


The year 336. 
Half and half. 


The thirty-sixth year and the thirtieth day. 

That when they—Mr. Lincoln and Con- 
gress—made the parallel line on the 
map, all of them sat around a big table 
and Mr. Lincoln drew the line and read 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

It is worth observing that these seventh- 
grade children were all able to read the 
sentence about the Missouri Compromise; 
that is, they could do successfully the 
thing which is ordinarily called reading. 
As a silent performance they could let 
their eyes slide along the words and as- 
sure both themselves and any who might 
not inquire too closely that they had read 
the material. They could also speak the 


* Read before The National Council of 
English, Nov. 25, 1939. 
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words of the sentence with facility and 
apparent understanding. It is easy both 
for the pupil and for the teacher to accept 
a certain glibness as evidence that the 
child has performed the act which we 
call reading. If, as in the case I have just 
cited, it is clear that in no valid sense has 
reading been done, it is worth inquiring 
how this condition comes about—how it 
is that we deceive ourselves and allow 
pupils to deceive themselves into suppos- 
ing that all is well. 


For one thing, I think we do not thor- 
oughly believe that reading is a high art, 
involving delicate psycho-physical experi- 
ence and based upon a broad and accurate 
understanding. 


For another thing, it seems to me that 
we do not realize how regrettably frag- 
mentary is our treatment of reading as a 
school subject. It is to this aspect of the 
question that I wish to call your atten- 
tion. In doing so I shall use the term 
“language” to mean, for the most part, 
the expressive side of the use of the mother 
tongue. Perhaps a better word in my title 
would have been “composition” as that 
term is now customarily employed in the 
schools, including, as it does, the pre- 
sentation of ideas in both oral and written 
speech. In this connection I shall fre- 
quently use the term “communication” as 
a more inclusive concept than any which 
we ordinarily employ in the field of Jan- 
guage arts. 

Now in communication we deal with 


symbols. Indeed, if I had time and you 
were disposed to listen to me, I think I 
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could establish the fact that a really funda- 
mental view of the work of the school 
will recognize that most of it has to do 
with arbitrary signs to which meaning 1s 
attached by social agreement. Certainly 
this is true in learning to use the mother 
tongue. In this field it is not too much to 
say that all learning and all evidences of 
learning are of two kinds. On the one 
hand the symbols are received and acted 
upon as meanings. On the other hand 
the meanings are received and acted upon 
as symbols. The first of these two evi- 
dences of competence in language I call 
reproduction; and in this sense reading 
and listening are reproduction—the re- 
ception of symbols and reaction guided 
by the corresponding meanings. The 
second evidence of competence (the given 
meaning with the ensuing symbol) I call 
identification; that is, giving the ideas or 
meanings present in consciousness their 
conventional labels. 


Essentially we identify or name or label 
our ideas when we write or speak the 
symbols attached to them by social usage. 
We reproduce when we react appropri- 
ately to the symbols of language. The 
reaction (for example, to a story read) 
may not be overt. It may be imaginative, 
glandular, or visceral. In any case, it is 
constructive action, however fleeting or 
imperfect, under the guidance of the con- 
ventional signs and according to the 
meaning that the organism attaches to 
the signs. 


You will perhaps feel that in this state- 
ment I am oversimplifying the mental 
action involved in the use of language. 
One does not, either in language or in 
other forms of experience, remain exclu- 
sively within the domain of reproduction, 
nor exclusively within the domain of 
identification. The meanings associated 
with the symbols employed in reading set 
off activities in which new symbols are 





mentally devised and even may be overtly 
spoken or written. On the other hand, 
in the identification typically connected 
with speaking and writing we also listen 
to what we say and read what we write. 
Thus, in any practical situation, both 
types of reaction may be going on almost 
at the same time, each supplementing and 
reinforcing the other. Therefore the 
handling of meanings and symbols ac- 
cording to the two patterns which I have 
described constitutes, as it were, the dia- 
stolic and systolic process essential to 
human communication. 


From this theoretical excursion I de- 
rive the fact that in the language arts— 
that is, in the broad field of communica- 
tion—we have a unitary problem involv- 
ing a two-way treatment of symbols and 
meanings. It is easy to see from this that 
the basic consideration is meaning. Mean- 
ings existed before language symbols were 
discovered or invented. They exist in 
practically unchanged form as these sym- 
bols vary from one language to another. 
The Frenchman and the Englishman at- 
tach different language symbols to the 
same set of ideas. Again, a great deal of 
meaning may be conveyed by non-lan- 
guage symbols—by facial expression, by 
gesture, by pantomime, by intonation. It 
is not difficult, therefore, to see that in 
communication it is meaning that is 
fundamentally important. 


On the other hand, it is equally evident 
that in the schoo] our chief preoccupation 
is too often not with meaning but with 
symbols. In connection with every sub- 
ject, verbalism is widely accepted as a sub- 
stitute for ideas. The fluent scanning of 
the sentence about the Missouri Compro- 
mise may easily satisfy the pupil and the 
teacher although the vitality of even an 
approximately correct meaning is want- 
ing. In such cases, the trouble is detected 
when we spell the charm backwards and 
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resort to identification as a supplement to 
supposed reproduction; in other words, 
when the child is called upon to give 
symbolic expression to the meaning he 
has within him. 

The preoccupation of the school with 
symbols rather than with meanings is 
also evident in the amount of time and 
effort devoted to handwriting, spelling, 
punctuation, good usage, and grammar. 
I do not know whether the school or 
society at large is responsible for the 
fetish of spelling. I do know that in writ- 
ing a letter most people would rather be 
wrong in a statement of fact than mis- 
spell a word. 


If the basic consideration in learning 
to use the mother tongue is the establish- 
ment of meanings, then our reading and 
our composition rest squarely upon the 
same foundation and constitute a unitary 
problem. It is true that symbolism must 
also be taught, but it must be taught in 
close and vital association with the mean- 
ings themselves. It is derivative and not 
primary. Moreover, it appears from what 
I have already said that symbolism, even 
though derivative in its character, is never- 
theless just as necessary in reading as it is 
in composition. The symbolic character 
of language likewise is a factor in the 
unitary character of the problem present- 
ed by reading and composition. The 
essential difference, as I have pointed out, 
is not in the factors involved but in the 
order of their association. Communica- 
tion is a two-way traffic. Reading is one 
way, composition is the other. 


There are many additional reasons for 
asserting that the problems of reading 
and composition are unitary—or perhaps 
we might say that the language problem 
with all its necessary ramifications is, at 
bottom, one. 


First, the natural way to learn a lan- 
guage is unitary. 
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Secondly, deficiencies observed in read- 
ing are likewise language deficiencies. 

Thirdly, the large ideas in education, 
such as experience, understanding, inter- 
est, need, purpose, and social competence, 
apply to the whole field of English and 
not exclusively to one aspect of it. 


Fourthly, the symbolism itself (for ex- 
ample, vocabulary) is as important in 
reading as it is in Composjtion. 

In regard to the natural way of learn- 
ing language, consider how the child 
takes on this remarkable body of human 
culture during the first few years of his 
life. For a long time after birth he is a 
listener so far as language is concerned. 
More basically, however, he is undergoing 
a series of experiences to which he gradu- 
ally attaches some of the language sym- 
bols which he hears. Presently he becomes 
a talker as well as a listener. He has 
passed from the relatively easy stage of 
reaction to symbols to the more difficult 
stage of making his own symbols. From 
that time on the two processes develop 
together. Experiences and labels both be- 
come sources of action. On the oral level 
the child is learning simultaneously to do 
the two things which we so persistently 
separate for him when he comes to school 
and studies written language. I am not 
saying that some of this separation is not 
necessary. Written language is a difficult 
achievement of the race, and it is difficult 
for individuals to learn. I am saying, 
however, that, so far as possible, the same 
principles of unitary treatment which are 
naturally exhibited in the child’s pre- 
school life should be practiced in the 
school. 


In this connection I should like to say 
that the meaningful approach to reading, 
which is now recognized as appropriate 
in the kindergarten and in grade one, is 
no less an appropriate approach to com- 
position. In fact, many of the recognized 
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elements of reading readiness apply with 
equal force to the receiving and convey- 
ing of ideas. 


I am not the first to point out that de- 
ficiencies in reading are nearly all deficien- 
cies in language. What these deficiencies 
are may be gathered from a number of 
sources. One which is rather a favorite 
of mine is McKee’s list of the “Founda- 
tional Abilities without which Compre- 
hension (in reading) is Faulty,” and lack 
of which would therefore constitute de- 
ficiencies in reading. There are ten of 
these prerequisites. (McKee is especially 
fond of ten; I'll bet he counted on his 
fingers when he was a boy.) Listen to 
these prerequisites and note that most of 
them are likewise prerequisites for success 
in composition: 

1. Wide experience. 

2. Knowledge of the meaning of common 
words and phrases. 

3. Ability to attack unfamiliar words 
successfully. 

4. Ability to anticipate meaning. 

5. Ability to arrange ideas in proper se- 
quence. 

6. Ability to read with proper eye move- 
ments. 

7. Knowledge of the meaning of punctua- 
tion marks. 

8. Ability to recognize sentences as units 
of thought. 

9, Ability to speak good English sen- 
tences and to understand the same 
when heard. 

10. Ability to work one’s way through 

problematic situations successfully. 

Is not a rich experience the basis of all 
successful use of language? Is not a 
knowledge of the meaning of words and 
phrases as essential to their production as 
it is to their reception? A knowledge of 
the meaning of punctuation marks implies 
both the right reaction to them when seen 
and the right use of them when needed. 
Sentence sense is even more often recog- 
nized as an objective in the teaching of 
composition than in the teaching of read- 


ing, while the ability to speak good sen- 
tences is the very essence of composition 
itself. Finally the ability to work one’s 
way through the steps of an undertaking 
and to arrange ideas in proper sequence 
would seem even more helpful to the 
producer than to the consumer in com- 
munication. Among McKee’s ten points, 
I note but three which have special refer- 
ence to reading, namely, the ability to 
attack unfamiliar words successfully, the 
ability to anticipate meaning, and the 
ability to read with proper eye move- 
ments. 


Personally, I should be willing to rule 
out the eye movements. Too much atten- 
tion is, in my judgment, being given to 
them as causes of reading deficiency. 
Poor eye movements do not cause poor 
reading; they are caused by it. You can no 
more improve reading by an attack on 
eye movements than you can halt the 
rising sun by an attack on the crowing 
rooster. Therefore I deprecate the exer- 
cises which are used in some quarters in 
the hope that eye movements may be 
stretched thereby. The fallacy of this ex- 
pectation and the proof that the eye-span 
is centrally controlled were demonstrated 
many years ago by Cattell. This pioneer 
experimenter found that a given subject, 
while he could see only four disarranged 
letters in the flash of a tachistoscope, 
could see twelve letters in the same 
length of exposure if the letters were in 
the form of a word, while he could see 
twenty-four letters in the same length of 
time if they formed a connected phrase. 
From this it is easy to infer that the 
amount the eye sees at a given fixation 
and therefore the number of pauses it 
will make per line depends upon how 
much meaning is conveyed by the printed 
material. The same sort of thing, of 
course, is suggested by Judd and by Bus- 
well when they show that the eye move- 
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ments of a given reader vary widely 
according to the character of the material, 
especially its difficulty. 


If I say, as I do say emphatically, that 
reading deficiency is quite generally lan- 
guage deficiency, I necessarily leave out 
of account the special visual apparatus 
upon which reading depends. If a child 
can’t see, or if his vision is distorted, 
obviously his reading will be affected, per- 
haps quite independently of his ability to 
speak and write. The plain duty under 
those circumstances is to correct the 
visual defect; and normally this isn’t the 
teacher’s job. It is partly for this reason 
that I regret the preoccupation of some 
reading specialists with these peripheral 
problems. 


I have said that the unitary character 
of the reading and language problem is 
suggested by the fact that large ideas in 
education are applicable to both parts of 
the problem. The doctrine of experience 
is as fruitful in respect to reading as it is 
in respect to composition. In each case 
it is the experience which is brought to 
bear upon the activity that conditions its 
success. It is not without significance, 
both for reading and for composition, 
that the curriculum of the modern school, 
especially in the kindergarten and prim- 
ary grades, makes so much of the rich 
experiences which it attempts to offer to 
pupils. 


Another large word in the vocabulary 
of education is understanding. I hardly 
need to point out to you that when, as a 
result of experience or natural capacity 
or good teaching, there arises understand- 
ing of procedures and purposes, of words 
and their meanings, we have a condition 
that is as favorable to language as it is 
to reading. 


Again, the doctrine of interest is as 
potent in one direction as in the other. 


We do not more surely read about our 
interests than we talk and write about 
them. Yet again, the needs and purposes 
of pupils guide and stimulate their activi- 
ties, whether those activities involve read- 
ing or reporting in oral or written form. 


The large concepts in education are 
quite too numerous to introduce on this 
occasion. One more -will have to suffice. 
I have mentioned social competence. I 
am not one who would see the school 
take all its lessons from the child. I would 
also have it adjust its work to the needs 
of society. Society demands certain things 
concerning the output of the elementary 
school; and I am putting them together 
in the term “social competence.” As this 
applies to reading and to language, it be- 
comes literacy, the opposite of illiteracy. 
A basic objective of society in our time 
and place is a literate citizenry, and the 
legal test (as applied, for example, to 
pupils who wish to withdraw from school ) 
includes both reading and writing. 


In spite of the fact that meaning is as- 
serted to lie at the basis of language in all 
its forms, we cannot avoid the realization 
that the symbolism of language is itself 
so difficult that its due position in the 
scheme of things must be recognized. 
Yet here as elsewhere I observe the ex- 
tremely close relation between reading 
and language. Consider the matter of 
vocabulary. This is symbolism in its most 
obvious form; and it is as needful in the 
reception of ideas as it is in their expres- 
sion. The child who “knows words’ is 
substantially equipped both to read and 
to write. It is true that the reading vo- 
cabulary of adults and of upper-grade 
children in the elementary school is more 
extensive than the writing vocabulary. 
This is simply a working out of the fact 
already alluded to that, psychologically, 
reproduction, involving as it does the pre- 
sentation of the symbol, is easier than 
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identification, which involves giving a 
name to an idea. 


In further relation to symbolism I 
ought to mention phrases and sentences 
which indicate the relationships between 
words and are, in reality, larger and more 
elaborate symbols. Here we find our- 
selves in the field of the structure of lan- 
guage which, in its theoretical form, we 
know as grammar. The competence of 
the pupil who deals with these larger 
aspects of symbolism will be an advan- 
tage to him both in his reading and in his 
writing. It is a mistake to make it appear 
to the pupil that grammar is something 
that is dealt with in language and neg- 
lected in reading. For my part, I think 
that grammar is too much regarded in 
composition and too little in reading. It 
seems strange that such a vast bulk of 
printed matter should be allowed to greet 
the eyes of pupils in school without their 
becoming conscious of its form or struc- 
ture. In my judgment the sense of form— 
call it grammar or what you will—should 
be laid down in connection with reading. 
It is not too much to expect that here, 
while the child is in the relatively easy 
stage of being furnished with linguistic 
symbols rather than required to supply 
them, he should note how these symbols 
are organized. In this preparatory sense 
I would have grammar begun earlier 
than it now is. It would then become a 


much more vital part of the unitary prob- 
lem involved in learning to use the 
mother tongue. 


To divide and conquer is said to be 
good military strategy. I am not un- 
mindful of its advantages in education. 
There are times when a whole should be 
analyzed into its parts and the parts 
should be drilled upon. But these parts 
should not be isolated. They should be 
recognized as parts of a larger whole, de- 
riving their significance from their in- 
dissoluble relation to the whole. It is 
good pedagogy and good psychology to 
begin with the largest whole than can be 
handled and to proceed to parts only for 
the purpose of special treatment. Even 
then the whole field should be kept in 
mind. I have tried to show that reading 
and language constitute one of these 
whole fields which should engage our 
attention. Holding as I do that most chil- 
dren who are deficient in reading are in 
reality deficient in language ability, | 
suggest two things: first, that reading and 
language be taught with far greater 
recognition of their common elements, 
thereby securing mutual support and 
facilitation through the use of common 
procedures and objectives; and, secondly, 
that when children are found to be defi- 
cient in reading, we go far enough back 
into fundamental causes to build them up 
in basic language abilities. 
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PART II 
ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED STUDIES' 


Anto, Delphine M., ‘The Effect of High 
Vocabulary Rating on the Comprehen- 
sion of Children’s Reading.” Unpub- 
lished Master of Arts Thesis, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1938. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether it is more difficult for a 
child to comprehend the thought of a 
selection if the vocabulary has a high 
rather than a low rating on the Thorn- 
dike list. 

An analysis of the vocabulary of 27 


1 Wherever possible, abstracts were secured, or copies of 
theses were obtained through library service and abstracts 
prepared. Not all the studies listed in the Bibliography 
are represented among these summaries, however, in spite 
of the efforts of the Committee. 
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selections from second and third readers 
was made in which the following formula 
was used: the average words per page 
(A.W.) times the average Thorndike in- 
dex number (A.T.) equal the combined 
index number (C.I.) 


AW. XAT <i. 


Twelve selections from five texts were 
read by 104 children and 15 selections 
from five texts were read by 130 children. 
The reading of each selection was follow- 
ed immediately by a test consisting of 
eight multiple-choice questions with four 
possible responses to each. Scores were 


tabulated and the mean of each test found. 
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In every test but one, the results show 
that the test means were lower when the 
index numbers were higher. The cause 
of the exception was, doubtless, the type 
of selection chosen. 

The number of responses to the tests, 
3198 in all, would assure the reliability 
of the scores. 

Validity was obtained by administering 
the tests under controlled experimental 
conditions; the same pupils took the tests 
at the same hour on successive days; all 
the tests were similar in type; and the 
pages of the three selections from each 
text were kept constant. 


The technique was successful in rating 
material in all tests with one exception. 


The conclusion drawn was that this 
study in conjunction with other experi- 
ments should be profitable in evaluating 
readers and in their proper grade place- 
ment. In general, one must assume that 
the comprehension of a selection is more 
difficult when the combined index num- 
ber is high than when it is low. 

Arey, Mabel Louise, “A Diagnostic 
Profile of the Speech of Children in 
Grades 1, 2, and 3.” Master of Arts 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, 1937. 


This study was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of constructing an instrument for 
speech measurement in grades one, two, 
and three—which should provide a pro- 
file of the child’s speech performance as 
a whole. It was intended that such an 
instrument should serve the immediacy 
of the problem of speech disabilities in 
the public schools by being made admin- 
istrable by teachers having no specific 
training in speech. 

A diagnostic Speech Profile was con- 
structed. It was intended to provide the 
following data concerning the speech of 
each child examined: 


a. The level of speech efficiency in 
both reproductive and free speech. 

b. Specific disturbances in articulation 
or rhythm. 

c. Voice characteristics. 

d. Determinable causes of speech or 
voice deviations. 


These data were to prove diagnostical- 
ly useful to the teacher or speech clinician 
in arranging a program of speech cor- 
rection and improvement based upon 
each child’s individual speech abilities 
and needs. 

A teacher’s manual was also construct- 
ed. This was to provide: 

a. An orientation for the problem of 

speech testing among children. 

b. Directions for administering the 

Reproductive and Free Speech Tests. 

c. A simple discussion of phonetics 

for ready reference. 


Badger, Angeline, “An Activity Program 
for Indian Children.” Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Colorado, Bould- 
er, Colorado, 1938. 

The purpose of this thesis is to describe 
an activity program based on the history 
of the Pima and Papago Indians as it 
was worked out and lived by the pupils 
and teacher of the fourth grade of the 
Tuscon Indian Training School at Escuela, 
Arizona, during the year of 1936-1937. 


In describing this program the writer 
has attempted to show that the formal 
program, which is not adequate for the 
white child, is much less adequate for 
the Indian child, not because he is an 
Indian with a peculiar phychology, but 
because of his home environment and 
pre-school experiences. It also attempts to 
show how the activity program satisfies 
the true aims of education. There was 
group enterprise bringing out co-opera- 
tion; there was reality of purpose; there 
was research; a variety of experiences for 
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the group and the individual, intellectual, 
physical, social, constructive, creative, and 
esthetic; there was freedom in its true 
originality. The writer also attempts to 
show that the outcomes were such that 
the children grew in knowledge gained 
from books, nature, and experience; in 
ability to use skills and tools, both intel- 
lectual and manual; in appreciation of 
beauty, art, and their own Indian culture, 
and that through it all they developed 
strength of character. 


Brown, Aileen Henrietta, “Phonics as 
an Aid to Teaching First-grade Read- 
ing.” Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, Master’s Thesis, 1939. 


Presents arguments for and against the 
use of phonics as determined by the con- 
sequences in first-grade reading. Makes a 
critical study of advantages and disadvan- 
tages and offers recommendations based 
upon the findings of the study. 


Byrne, Helen C., “The Place of the 
Textbook in the Teaching of Sixth 
Grade English in the Modern School.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
1937. 

The purpose of this study was (1) to 
evaluate the place of English textbooks 
in the modern school, and (2) to deter- 
mine the extent to which some recent 
textbooks contribute to an improved Eng- 
lish program in the sixth grade. 


The study is limited to the sixth grade 
in a modern program and to three recent 
textbooks designed as A, B, and C. 


The author reviewed available courses 
ot study used in the old type program. 
An analysis was made of the content of 
three recent textbooks in English on the 
sixth grade level. Questions to provide 
guidance in making the analysis were set 
up. These questions were selected accord- 
ing to the nature of the topics in a lan- 
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guage program in a modern school. After 
the check list was made, these questions 
were used to check each one of the three 
books. Then ratings were assigned for 
each provision that had been considered. 
The ratings aimed to evaluate the ade- 
quacy and suitability of the textbook con- 
tent in the English program of the mod- 
ern school. 

It was found that Book C will give the 
most valuable help and is the most suit- 
able book for the type of program under 
consideration. 

In the old type schoo! the English text- 
book was the course of study. It deter- 
mined to a large extent the activities of 
the pupils and teachers in English. The 
English program was largely an isolated 
part of the whole curriculum. In the 
modern program the activities of the 
pupils and teachers in English are closely 
related to the whole program and the 
textbook in English must be a type of 
reference book which is of value in carry- 
ing on the activities of the curriculum. 
The textbook analysis revealed that text- 
books are of value for this purpose. For 
example they provide definite suggestions 
for letter writing. On the other hand 
some are seriously inadequate in some re- 
spects. For example, they frequently tell 
the pupils to carry on a speech activity, 
but they do not give definite suggestions 
in regard to content or form of the speech 
activity. Furthermore they are set up so 
that it would be difficult to use the ma- 
terial in a correlated program. It is also 
true that a given book does not treat all 
the essential English topics, and for this 
reason one book alone would be inade- 
quate. Therefore, it is suggested that 
copies of more than one book be avail- 
able to the pupil. 

Dinsmore, R. L., “An Analysis of Cer- 


tain Fifth Grade Spelling Errors.” Un- 
published Master of Arts Thesis, Colo- 
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rado State College of Education, Gree- 

ley, Colorado, 1938. 

The purpose of this study is three-fold. 
In it are included individual studies of: 
(1) How soon words, misspelled on the 
initial list, are learned; (2) the learning 
difficulty of 300 words taken from 
Horn’s’ spelling list; and (3) the per- 
sistence of letter errors occurring in the 
preliminary test. 

In the fifth grade, 135 pupils were 
taught 300 words by the Horn-Ashbaugh 
method.” Errors made on the test papers 
were recorded on individual record sheets. 
Tabulations were made for each weekly, 
monthly, and ten-week review test for 
each word missed on one of the tests. 

The findings of this study showed that 
55 per cent of all words misspelled on 
the pre-test were learned in the first study 
period; that thirty words presented were 
too difficult for the fifth grade and four 
words were too easy; and that initial let- 
ter errors persist to the extent of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the possible num- 
ber of repetitions. 


Dumas, Enoch, “A Standardized Test in 
Spelling.” Unpublished Master of 
Arts Thesis, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1939. 
The construction and standardizing of 

this test in spelling was undertaken as 

the writer needed a test which would 
measure the spelling abilities of elemen- 
tary school pupils and give some indica- 
tion of their standings as compared with 
other pupils who studied from the same 
spelling books. In this way pupils could 
be divided into groups according to their 


2Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary, College of 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1926. 
Lippincott’s New 
B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 


3Horn, Ernest, and Ashbaugh, E, J., 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller, J. 
delphia, 1926. 


(To be continued) 
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abilities and given instruction at those 
levels. The test could also be used to 
measure the efficiency of the teaching of 
spelling. 

The selection of words was done by 
choosing for each grade from three to 
eight inclusive lists of fifty words, ten 
words from each of five grade books 
from the Payne-Garrison Speller.* Each 
list was then checked against the vocabu- 
lary list in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book.” 

The words were given to a typical 
school population, and after revision, sent 
to a number of schools in Oregon in 
May, 1937. After a second revision the 
forms were sent out to selected schoois 
in Wasco County, Oregon, in March, 
1938, for trial. The means and standard 
deviations for the scores from those 
schools using the Payne-Garrison Speller 
were then compared with the same data 
from those schools where that speller 
was not used. Comparisons for grades 
three, four, five, and six were close, while 
those for grade seven and especially grade 
eight deviated considerably. 


These spelling tests are reliable and 
sufficiently accurately standardized to be 
useful wherever the Payne-Garrison 
Speller is used. They may also be used 
successfully in grades three, four, five, 
and six in schools not using the Payne- 
Garrison Speller. The tests can be used 
to find individual or group standings as 
compared to other children, to divide a 
class into spelling ability levels, or to 
measure growth in spelling during a year 
or part of a year. 


4Payne, B. R., and Garrison, S. C., Payne-Garrison 
Speller, Rand McNally and Company, New York, 1931. 

5 Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher’s Word Book, 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York, 1930, 
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Eprror’s Note: The following playlet requires no 
costuming, no stage setting, no properties, and, as a 
matter of fact, no stage. It is especially adapted to 
classroom presentation for these reasons, and because 
children will find it amusing. It furnishes a novel 


review of good usage. 


Pupm.: What a nightmare this is going to be! I 
must write a composition before tomorrow morning. 
It is already nearly midnight and I haven’t yet decided 
what to write about. It is no wonder that I am talking 
to myself. Who wouldn’t? I must do something or 
I'll be asleep before I know it. Oh dear—oh—mm— 


(Siceps. Other characters enter.) 


Puri: What did you say? Where am I? Oh! What 
queer-looking people! I have never seen such people be- 
tore! Old Man, who are you, and what place is this? 

Otp Man: This is the Court of Errors in English. 
I am the judge, Old Man Ain’t, and these are your 
accusers. You are our prisoner and are charged with 
the murder of the English language. You say that you 
have never seen people like us before? You and your 
kind have helped to make us what we are. Look at me. 
I should have been dead long ago but people will not 
let me die. Old as I am, I am still overworked. 

Pupit: Please, Judge Ain’t, have mercy on me. I do 
not add to your burden. Oh, where are those piteous 
sounds coming from? They are such cries of utter de- 
spair! 

Ox_p Man: Come. Look below into the dungeon. It 
is especially reserved for those who write such titles as 
“It Ain’t Gonna Rain no More” and “If I’d of Knew 
What I Ought to of Knew” for songs. Perhaps your 


punishment may not be so severe. 


Pupit: But, Judge, what are those caged lions in the 


pit for? You don’t—oh, no! 


Op Man: No, indeed, even lions must watch their 
digestions! But come; we must begin the trial. Prison- 
er, sit on this stool so that all may see you. Dangling 
Participle, can you identify the prisoner? 

DANGLING ParticipLe: Your honor, I can. She has 
helped to make me what I am, a contortionist. I was 
forced to become one as the result of being left in 
mid-air without anything to cling to. Take her to the 
pit! 

Otp Man: That will be all. Take the stand, Split 


Infinitive, and identify the prisoner if you can. 


SpLit INFINITIVE: Your honor, I can. She is one of 
the co-respondents who have helped to separate me from 


my he'pmate and co-worker, to. Burn her in oil. 


Shop Talk 
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Oxtp Man: That will do, Split Infinitive. Your 
trouble has made you bitter. Double Negative, take 


the stand. 


DousB.Le NecaTivE: Your honor, we have heard the 
prisoner say “couldn’t hardly.” Her kind has made us 


what we are, Siamese twins. Cut her head off. 


Otp Man: That will do, Double Negative. Page, 
call our slang surgeon, Dr. Darn, and we will have 


medical opinion about the case. 


Pace: Your honor, Dr. Darn is really ill. The death 
of that slang addict on whom he operated yesterday 
was a great shock to him. The operation was a marvel 
of slang surgery. The slang roots were firmly entrench- 
ed but Dr. Darn comp'etely eliminated them. How- 
ever, when the patient came out of the ether and 
found his slang removed, he was unable to express him- 


self and died of grief. 


Oxtp Man: How sad! Dr. Got, take the stand and 
we will hear from you. I believe you have observed 


the prisoner for years, have you not? 


Dr. Got: Your honor, I have, and I find her suffer- 
ing from the contagious disease called “gottitus.” I 
have known one person to infect an entire community 
with the disease. I would suggest that she be given a 
series of treatments in grammar. In time these treat- 
ments have been known to eradicate “gottitus,” but 


the patient must be very careful or it will recur. 


Otp Man: Thank you, Doctor, your testimony has 
been very helpful. You are excused. I know that your 
many patients need you. Question Mark, take the stand. 
Does the prisoner start her letters with “How are 
you2?”; “What have you been doing?’; “Why don’t 


o.oo 
you write? 


QuesTION Mark: Your honor, she does not, but 
how I would like to have certain people here. I have 


become a hunch-back from their burden of questions. 


Otp Man: Prisoner, this is something in your favor. 
Orphan Verb Trio, take the stand. You may speak 


in chorus. 


ORPHAN VERB Trio (fogether): Your honor, we do 
not seem to remember the prisoner, but we are forget- 
ful. Our life has been sad. We have no relatives and 
have always lived at the orphanage. Although we call 
ourselves Verbs, we really don’t know what our name 


is. We are just Et, Druv, and Growed. 


Otp Man: You are dismissed, Orphan Trio. Im- 
proper Pronunciation, take the stand and identify the 


prisoner. 
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IMPROPER PRONUNCIATION: Your honor, I certainly 
can identify her. She adds to my burdens every day. 
I would give her a diet of dictionary pages. I will say, 
in her favor, that she generally sounds her final g’s. 


Still, we should make an example of her. 


O_p MAN: 


When you become as old as I am, you will grow more 


That wil! do, Improper Pronunciation. 


tolerant. Prisoner, you have heard the evidence. What 
You do 


well to hang your head in shame! Are there not 


have you to say in your defense? Speak up! 


libraries? You own a dictionary, I believe. Very well, 


use it. If you are ever brought back to this court, I 
warn you, we will not be so lenient. Now, as the 
judge of this court, I pronounce your sentence: You 
are hereby sentenced to write a composition for your 
English teacher on “Errors in English.” 


—IRENE MINTON 
Seattle, Washington 


The Ernest Horn Elementary School 


The elementary school of Colorado State College of 
Education will hereafter be known as the Ernest Horn 
Elementary School, in honor of Dr. Ernest Horn of 
Iowa State University. 

The selection of the name was made by the faculty 


of the elementary school. 


The change in name will be adopted at once, and 
formal ceremonies will take place as part of the college's 
Golden Anniversary celebration this summer. Dr. Horn, 
who taught in the elementary schoo! of the Colorado 
State College of Education in 1910 and 1911, will be 


present at the ceremonies. 


A Good Schoolmaster 
Epitor’s Note: There is a refreshingly practical 
quality in the following “requisites of a good school- 
master” that led us to seek permission to re-print it 
in The Review. 


The selection was written by Mr. 
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Salter Davies, Director of Education, Aitchison Col- 
lege, Lahore, India, and was quoted in The Educa- 
tion Gazette of New South Wales 
1939). We are indebted to Mr. G. R. 
Director of Education of New South Wales, for 


(September 1, 


Thomas, 


permission to use the selection. 
A good schoolmaster— 
Studies the work of to-morrow, to-day and his pro- 
fession always. 
Is never satisfied, never sarcastic, never in despair. 
Is ready to change his method at any moment, his 
principles never. 
Recognizes a full education as many-sided and values 
all equally. 
Observes the three laws of learning— 
That a boy learns only— 
(a) by desire before; 
(6) by repetition during; 
(c) by satisfaction after. 
Values discipline only which persists in his absence. 
Knows that a boy cannot be taught to do right un- 
less he be free to do wrong. 
Is a leader, not a driver. 
Works to make himself more and more unnecessary 
to his pupils. 
Does not do his pupils’ work for them. 


Asks few questions and stimulates many 


Uses what his pupils want to do, in order to teach 
them what he wants to teach. 
Teaches one thing in such a way that his pupils 


learn several. 

Manoeuvres so that his pupils’ activities are as much 
as possible a preparation for after-school life 

Does not avoid drills and drudgery, but makes his 


pupils look forward to the goal beyond them 


Preaches only a litt!e but practices much 
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T IS REGRETTABLE that in the 
Ban five or six years the teaching of 
creative writing should have become so 
confused in its aims as almost to defeat 
an educational movement that was full of 
promise only a short time ago. It some- 
times seems that the most disappointing 
chapters in the history of pedagogy are 
the records of educational ideas that be- 
came fads, and so lost their force and 
value. Rarely can the original vigor and 
zest of such ideas be restored. 

In the case of creative writing, how- 
ever, the ideas involved are so essentially 
a part of the normal language growth of 
children that it appears that something 
may yet be done to restore to them some 
of the old educational vitality that origi- 
nally appealed to children and teachers. 
The papers in this number of The Review 
point unmistakably in this direction. 


Certainly the schools need to do more 
for the child today on the side of expres- 
sion. Never has experience been so in- 
volved in reading and listening as it is 
today; printers’ ink and ether waves keep 
thought and emotion at flood tide. And 
with the world in its present state of tur- 
moil, it is time to remind ourselves that 
an inner state of being is of great and 
growing consequence. It is time that the 
arts of impression—reading and listen- 
ing, particularly the long and tediously 
emphasized art of silent reading—yield 
some ground to the arts of expression. 











Creative writing is peculiarly a matter 
of expression rather than of communica- 
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Children Should Be Heard 





tion. The teacher’s interest, therefore, 
should be centered primarily in what this 
expression reveals of the child and his 
growth. Miss Schwienher (page 93), 
Miss Neal (page 99), Sister Mary 
Clotilde (page 105), and Miss Fenner 
(page 108) all set their pedagogical 
courses by this chart. 

With young children, especially, crea- 
tive expression is a strong, deeply en- 
grossing force in their normal language 
development. Products of such develop- 
ment, however, should not be confused 
either with art or with literature as such. 
In individual cases, of course, there may, 
and often do appear instances of talent 
in some art form—story or verse writing, 
clay modeling, handicraft, or the use of 
colors. But even here, it is important for 
the teacher to be on her guard lest she 
become more interested in the product 
than in the child. 


There has been, perhaps, too much 
sentimentalizing over the creative activi- 
ties of children. This, together with the 
tendency to look upon the products of 
these activities as art or literature, have 
been responsible for much disappoint- 
ment. 


If there is to be any restoration of crea- 
tive writing to its former place in educa- 
tion, it will be through the work of 
teachers like those represented in this 
issue—teachers who not confuse the aims 
in teaching creative expression as a nor- 
mal phase of development with the 
production of literature. 























They All Want to Write. By Alvina Treut, June 
D. Ferebee, Doris C. Jackson, and Dorothy Alton 
Saunders. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939. 


This will seem more like a sales talk than a book 
review. I cannot possibly disguise my admiration for 
the work which these four classroom teachers have done. 
It seems to me that they have put the elusive concepts 
of the “experience curriculum”—as these relate to Eng- 
lish expression—into words which may easily be under- 
stood. 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face. Classes 
When I 


was there in January, Mrs. Jackson had 18 chi'dren en- 


of reasonable size are in order in Bronxville. 


rolled in her first grade; Miss Ferebee had 30 in her 
fifth grade. (Miss Treut and Miss 
longer teaching in Bronxvil'e.) The average I.Q. for 
111. The from the 


“upper crust” economically. 


Saunders are no 


the school was children come 
Teachers have materials 
a-plenty—and what is more important they have free- 
dom to use their intelligence. This is a pleasant picture; 
What 


they have said in their book indicates many difficulties. 


nevertheless, these girls work for their living. 


The key to their success is in no small measure ex- 


pressed in these words: 


As the minutes passed, the dictated ideas grew 
more lovely, and it was very evident that hidden 
springs of experience and emotion were being tapped. 
It was easy for the children to see that the teacher 


and they did as all children 


do in such an atmosphere—they continued to outdo 


was “just loving it,” 


themselves in giving this thing which was proving 
3 


such a delight to her. (p. 36) 


The little volume is well organized. There are but 
six chapters, and the titles of these tell, in essence, 
what the book is about: 


Chapter I Writing Is Important 

Chapter II Children Begin to Write 
Chapter III Writing Is Real 

Chapter IV Writing Is Fun 

Chapter V Each Child Grows Differently 
Chapter VI The Long View 


If any single notion presented deserves especial at- 
tention it is that the teacher must distinguish between 
practical writing and personal writing. These two terms 
are self-explanatory. These types of writing, however, 
are not mutually exclusive; indeed, as these teachers 
show again and again, they are complementary. These 
teachers recognize, moreover, that the upbuilding of 
the creative work cannot proceed if there is no pro- 
gress in gaining skills. They have found, though, that 


there are many composition activities in the classroom 


Reviews and Abstracts 













































which demand good grammar and punctuation of the 
pupil. Not the least of these activities is that in which 
pupils are writing for an audience: their own classmates. 


But they say it better than I: 


No real barrier exists, of course, between prac- 
tical writing and those personal expressions that have 
been termed “creative.” Indeed “practical” writing 
is also “creative.” Rather these are similar, yet dif- 
ferent, phases of the same social institution of 
speech and communication, differing degrees on the 
same scale of verbal artistry. And, in spite of the 
great specificity of learning, we note that in the 
long run some transfer really occurs from the tech- 
niques practiced on the job to the joyous outpouring 
sake! 


need for clarity has for each child set standards high 


done for its own From the beginning the 
but possible of attainment. Continued, this has be- 
come a discipline, strengthened often by approval of 
fine work, by encouragement of obvious improve- 
ment, and at times by negation, because “‘it isn’t 


good enough to use.” (p. 82) 


Another significant contribution is the substantia- 
tion of their faith in the value of oral work as neces- 
sary preparation for writing. Human beings went 
through perhaps 50,000 years of speaking before writ- 
ing appeared at all; yet many teachers are not satisfied 
unless children have gained considerab'e skill in writing 
by the time they reach second grade. These teachers 
suggest that “even at the end of the second grade, in 
order to preserve the all-important idea of ‘making 
it sound like you’ the teacher may come to the aid 
of weary fingers by writing from dictation the last 
paragraph or two.” (p. 17) In the first grade chil- 
dren are encouraged to make up stories—to ramble on. 


With her 


properly placed suggestions these “ramblings” u!timate- 


But the teacher is watching the “rambling.” 


ly take shape and become the basic structure of the 
written language which is to come. The dictation pro- 


cess is of great help in the transition. 


It will be thought by some, no doubt, that these 
children spent all their time in writing. Of course, 
they did not. Superintendent Baer testifies in his intro- 
duction that the children did quite well the general 
work of the grade “as measured by standard tests.” 


The teachers 


sults in composition are gained when children partici- 


themselves are aware that the best re- 


pate in many activities. Again they have said this bet- 
ter than I: 
Frequently, when a lull occurs, the teacher en- 


courages the children to put their energies into other 


activities, such as science, social studies, literature, 
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painting, music, industrial arts. We believe that 
these are just as important a part of the writing 
cycle as the actual dictating and writing. Total 
child growth gives us additional creative output. It 
is this rhythm of living, this variety of experience 
that is essential to the creation of those precious 
philosophical imaginings which are the poetry of 
childhood. (p. 35) 


May I now introduce the only sour note in the 
symphony. As good as these teachers are they have 
not entirely cracked the parent nut. And they resent 
it, perhaps. Because Tommy’s mother disparaged his 
story, he wrote no more that year. ‘‘Whether or not 
his teacher can restore his confidence and help him to 


get started again remains to be seen.” (p. 91) 


THE JUDGMENT OF 


There is more to be said—much more. But you 
can read the book. It won’t take long—and it is inter- 
esting. Some may say that it is just “progressive stuff.” 
But a careful reading must force one to agree that 
the guiding principles on pages 187 and 188 are surely 
documented. Certainly, it is clear to anyone who works 
with the problem of language that “children come but 
slowly into their heritage of that most significant cul- 
ture tool” and that it is a privilege “to study a process 
at once intriguing and elusive.’ Let us have more 
books like this from classroom teachers working away 


at their problems. 
—JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
State Teachers College 
Newark, N. J. 


PUPIL COMPOSITION 


(Continued from page 104) 


Thus I have submitted a pupil’s theme 
and have suggested what is wrong for 
pupils at such a level. I have drawn from 
the statements of need for improvement 
certain implications for teaching. Prob- 
ably I have not sized up the picture ade- 
quately at all. Indeed, my purpose has 
been to start something just as Richards 
suggested. I believe readers of this maga- 
zine who teach composition at any level 
would profit. What do you think? 


Perhaps I should not close without a 
few words about what to do with a whole 
class of forty pupils who write this way. 
Certainly, the teacher of a class who write 
like this is overwhelmed. Before throw- 
ing up her hands entirely, however, let 
her consider these admonitions. First— 
many mistakes are common to the en- 
tire class and can be brought to the atten- 


tion of the class as a whole, thus saving 
some time. Second—all mistakes cannot 
be attacked at once. The teacher should 
start with the more important. And she 
should remember that the “more import- 
ant” are not always the “more frequent.” 
In M. B.’s case the first need is a bet- 
ter understanding of sentence structure. 
It is clear that potentially she has ability 
to master the sentence relatively soon. 
Third—remember that we “inch” along 
in improving children’s English. A fourth 
grade teacher who has at the end of her 
year of work with a group of children, 
brought to her pupils an understanding of 
and a desire for good sentence structure, 
may congratulate herself and her pupils, 
and may leave all remaining errors to be 
complained about later by teachers not so 
able and understanding as herself. 








THE ELEMENTARY 


INVESTIGATE NOW 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
NEEDS!! 


Publications of 
Superior Progressive Worth 
in 
Directed Study Field 


Elementary: 
BUILDING CORRECT 
ENGLISH Series 


Junior and Senior HS: 


Foundation Skills in Mathematics 
How to Land a Job and Get Ahead 
Junior Spelling AND Test Book 
Senior Spelling AND Test Book 


Testimonial of City Superintendent 
William E. Hodges of 
Scandia, Kansas: 


“I am sincere when I say that your 
publications are the most usable and 
by far the most practical of any 
workbooks I have found on the 
market. The books are writtén in 
words which are on the level for the 
children for whom they are in- 
tended. Topics and subjects are 
studied in the proper order. Your 
manner of treatment is such that it 
commands the interest of the pupils 
and the old drill work and routine 
practice drills are eliminated in favor 
of something vital and alive. 


“Your publications have been care- 
fully checked and we are planning 
on placing an order next year.” 


WRITE US for 
prices and full details. 


Harrison & Company 
Room 905, 16 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Two New Volumes 


Sidelights and Source Studies of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Harriet H. Shoen and 
Erling M. Hunt 


108 pp. 


A combination work book and source 
book to supplement any textbook in 
American history in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and junior high school, 
designed to make the past real. 


Paper 90 cents 


The materials selected will appeal to 
the interests of young people studying 
American history for the first time. 
Thought- provoking work exercises 
give each source selection a functional 
value that is lacking in most books of 
source readings. 


Busy teachers will find here ma- 
terials for the enriched teaching of 
American history. Generously illus- 
trated. 


A CHARTER 
FOR PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


By Lester Dix 
107 pp. $1.60 


Everyone interested in appraising school 
programs and reshaping them to meet 
modern needs will find in this book 
very practical help. 


Professor Dix outlines fundamental 
bases for an evolving program of edu- 
cation. From these principles he de- 
velops plans for building a living 
curriculum, for the continuous im- 
provement of instruction, and for 
administering the work of the modern 
American school. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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